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THE NEW IRELAND-V. 

BY SYDNEY BROOKS. 



The very name of the Sinn Fein party — it is pronounced 
" Shinn Fain " and signifies " Ourselves Alone " — ogives the clue 
to its programme, a programme based upon the principle of self- 
help and self-dependence. Their policy gathers to itself, and 
translates into terms of political action, all those literary, spir- 
itual and industrial impulses that are thrilling the Irish people 
with a new sense of nationality and of the virtues of individu- 
alism and initiative. 

Their first is also their most startling proposition. It is that 
the Irish M.P.'s should cease to attend at Westminster, should 
assemble instead at Dublin, and should there form with the as- 
sistance of delegates from the various local councils and boards, 
a de facto Home Rule Parliament of their own. I omit the 
historical and pass on to their purely political and material rea- 
sons for advocating this step. The presence of the Irish M.P.'s 
in the British Parliament is an admission, they claim, of the 
validity of the Act of Union, nullifies the famous Declaratory 
Act of 1783 — the Act which affirmed that the right of Ireland 
to be bound only by laws enacted by His Majesty and the Par- 
liament of Ireland " is hereby declared to be established and as- 
certained forever, and shall at no time hereafter be questioned 
or questionable" — and recognizes the right of a foreign assem- 
bly to legislate for the Irish people. That is their first argu- 
ment — that the whole case for Home Rule is surrendered 
when Irishmen by their votes and acts admit Englishmen, Scotch- 
men and Welshmen to a preponderating part in the government 
of Ireland. What is the use, they argue, of denying the right of 
the British Parliament to make laws for Ireland when Ireland 
sends her representatives to sit in that Parliament and to assist 
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in framing those laws? Such a policy, according to the Sinn 
Feiners' contention, is self-stultifying. It recognizes the very 
authority it professes to dispute, and admits in fact a right 
which it denies in theory. The initial move, then, in the effective 
assertion of Irish Nationalism should be the withdrawal of the 
Irish M.P.'s from Westminster. 

Their second argument is that after thirty years of patient 
trial, Parliamentarianism has been proved a failure. It seemed 
to succeed for a while when Pamell was able to reduce the House 
of Commons to anarchy, and to fix the attention of the world 
upon the Irish question by persistent obstruction. But the House 
has amended its rules, and obstruction is no longer now a possible 
weapon. Parliamentarianism seemed also to stand a chance when 
the Irish members held the balance of power between the Eng- 
lish parties. They used their opportunity for what it was worth, 
only to find that, with the House of Lords opposing an im- 
passable barrier, it was worth nothing at all. Even assuming 
that the Irish Party, within the next few years, is again in a 
position to determine the existence of a British Ministry, or even 
of two or three successive Ministries, the House of Lords, with 
the substantial concurrence of English opinion, will still stand 
between them and Home Eule. Thus the Irish question is 
permanently postponed to the House of Lords question, and will 
have to bide its time until the composition of the Upper Chamber 
or its constitutional relations with the popular House are re- 
modelled; and that, if at all, may not be for another generation. 
From the Sinn Fein standpoint, therefore, the situation roughly 
is that thirty years of Parliamentarianism have failed to bring 
Home Rule one inch nearer, have on the contrary seriously im- 
paired its prospects, and now leave the country with a future 
blocked in every direction. Mr. Birrell's Bill of 1907 was a 
sufficient proof of how far the cause of Irish autonomy had 
receded since the days of Gladstone. It showed that, twenty-one 
years after the introduction of the first Home Eule Bill, a Lib- 
eral Government considered that a mere measure of financial 
and administrative devolution would satisfy the claims of Irish 
nationality. In the mean time, a million acres have, passed out of 
cultivation, taxation has piled up, emigration has gone on in- 
cessantly, and Ireland remains in all educational matters just as 
she was — one of the most backward countries in the world. 
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For all this the Sinn Feiners blame the Irish Party and its 
Parliamentary policy with even greater vigor and directness than 
they blame the British Government. It is true that, since the 
'seventies, a great revolution has been effected in the conditions 
of Irish land tenure, and that the struggle for the soil which has 
lasted for seven centuries is now within sight of its close. But 
what was it, ask the Sinn Feiners, that carried through that 
revolution? Was it speeches on the floor of the House of Com- 
mons or was it agitation in Ireland; Parliamentary tactics or 
Fenianism and the Land League? They answer without hesi- 
tation that the motive power which alone made the agrarian 
revolution possible, just as it won Catholic emancipation and 
forced the abolition of the tithes, was agitation in Ireland. 
Practically all the great measures that have revolutionized Irish 
society and politics since the Union have not, they assert, been 
so much granted by England as extorted by Ireland — and ex- 
torted, not by the rhetoric or manoeuvres of the Irish Party at 
Westminster, but by the action of Irishmen in Ireland. In their 
view, agitation at Westminster has done nothing; agitation in 
Ireland, resistance in Ireland, has done everything. As it has 
been, say the Sinn F6iners, so it is, and so it always will be. 
Ireland will get nothing from England by asking for it or by 
whining about her " rights " in the House of Commons. She 
will get nothing anyway until she has convinced England either 
that she can take it without leave or that it is to England's 
interest to grant it. Trusting to England's "generosity" or 
" sense of justice " is quixotic. The only sound policy for Irish- 
men to follow is that which causes England the greatest annoy- 
ance and brings her under the stress of the heaviest compulsion. 
The Sinn Femers proceed altogether upon the principle that 
England, unmoved by appeals to justice, will always sooner or 
later give way to fear, and that tactics in the House of Commons 
which neither paralyze the workings of that assembly, nor make 
the Irish vote essential to either of the chief English parties, nor 
influence in any way the House of Lords, are, therefore, little 
better than an expensive futility. Just as the exigencies of 
politics made it necessary that the policy of Butt should be 
superseded by the policy of Parnell, so the Sinn Feiners claim 
that the time has come for a further and more aggressive advance. 

But it is above all things as a matter of political or revolution- 
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ary ethics, or at least of national self-respect, that Ireland is 
now being urged to withdraw her representatives from Westmin- 
ster. Parliamentarianism, say the Sinn F&ners, acts upon the 
national energies like a soporific. The people quickly come to 
think that they have done all that can he expected of them 
when they elect a certain number of real or professed Home 
Rulers to act for them in Parliament. No tangible sacrifice of 
any kind is asked of them; they shout and pass unbridled reso- 
lutions and are fed on rhetoric; there are very few contested 
elections and therefore nothing in the nature of a political edu- 
cation ; the " machine," directed usually by the local trader and 
money-lender and publican — who are often not three persons, but 
one — runs things to suit itself; and the political contribution 
of " the people " towards the cause of Home Eule takes for the 
most part the f orm of sitting listlessly at home and awaiting 
results they do next to nothing towards producing. It is pre- 
cisely this habit of delegating functions that the Sinn F6iners 
wish to drive out of Irish politics. Their aim is to substitute 
for it a system of universal and individual service. Parlia- 
mentarianism, in their view, destroys all sense of personal re- 
sponsibility and initiative. It deals with a vague collective entity 
which it calls "the electorate" or "the people," whereas the 
appeal of the Sinn Felners is directly and solely to the single 
citizen. Moreover, so long as Ireland is represented at West- 
minster, Ijondon and not Dublin is the Irish capital; the people 
are irresistibly drawn into looking across the Channel for help; 
they grow absorbed in the spectacle of small Parliamentary 
manoeuvres; their belief in the virtue of Acts of Parliament to 
remedy economic ills is fatally encouraged; and, while perpetu- 
ally speculating on what England is going to do for Ireland, they 
forget that there is a good deal which Ireland might and should 
do for herself, and that Irish progress rests ultimately with the 
individual Irishman in Ireland. This is a habit of mind that 
destroys a just sense of values, saps self-reliance, and debilitates 
the national character; and the Sinn Feiners make it the prime 
object of their attack. Parliamentarianism in their eyes is mere 
play-acting, and fosters some of the worst weaknesses in the 
Irish temperament by dissipating the sense of responsibility and 
distracting the popular mind from the duties immediately in 
front of it. The policy, on the other hand, that they propose 
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treats every Irishman not as an electoral pawn but as a living 
force, appeals to and relies upon the individual, and asks for its 
fulfilment the constant practice of a first-hand patriotism. 

I come now to the policy itself. The first article in the Sinn 
Fein creed is, as I have said, that the Irish M.P.'s should aban- 
don Westminster and remain in Ireland. But that is only the 
negative beginning of the programme they have mapped out. 
Indeed, what makes their policy so interesting a novelty in Irish 
politics is not merely that it addresses itself to all Irishmen 
irrespective of creed or class, not merely that it opposes sec- 
tarianism just as it opposes every other agency of disunion, but 
that its spirit and purpose are essentially constructive. The real 
work of the Irish M.P.'s, according to the Sinn Feiners' calcula- 
tions, will only begin when, after leaving Westminster and re- 
inforced by delegates from the urban and rural bodies of five- 
sixths of Ireland, they assemble in Dublin in a Council of Three 
Hundred. The first result of this dramatic translation, it is 
supposed, would be 'an outpouring of contributions from the 
Irish people themselves and from' their kinsmen and sympa- 
thizers in America and Australia, and at the same time a con- 
siderable diminution in the expense hitherto incurred in sup- 
porting the Irish Party in London. With these moneys the 
initial action of the Council would be to appoint an Irish Con- 
sular Service, and "to devote a portion of the $125,000 Ireland 
at present expends in keeping eighty Irishmen in London to 
keeping one-fourth that number of Irishmen stationed in the 
capitals and commercial centres of foreign countries, where a 
market may be found for Irish produce." From this it would 
go on to superintend the expenditures of the local elective bodies 
throughout the country on a uniform system^ and the local 
bodies, it is not doubted and, indeed, when once the primary 
step is assumed, need not be doubted, would be quick to obey 
the resolutions of the Council and to give them the effective 
force of law. Thus if the Council were to decree, as of course 
it would, that every penny spent by the local bodies on food, 
clothing, furniture, bedding, building materials, medicines and 
medical appliances, and so on, must be spent in Ireland, the 
Irish farmers and manufacturers would find themselves in the 
enjoyment of a profitable and patriotic form of Protection. 

Again, the Irish County Councils have power to levy a penny 
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in the pound for technical instruction, and to receive as much 
again from the Department of Agriculture. They have also 
the power, with the concurrence of the Rural Councils, to raise 
another penny in the pound for libraries. The total yield from 
these sources would amount, it is estimated, to $625,000 a year. 
This sum the Council of Three Hundred, without infringing 
any law, could order to be laid out in furnishing bounties to some 
new industry and in founding libraries, museums and gymnasia 
where the youth of the country might be mentally and physically 
fitted to take an active part in the national struggle. The De- 
partment of Agriculture, which, in a sense, is popularly con- 
trolled and which is doing work of enormous importance in 
every county throughout Ireland, could also be brought under 
the direction of the Council of Three Hundred. So, too, the 
Council would infallibly strive to man the Harbor Boards with 
avowed Sinn Feiners, whose policy would be to throw the bulk 
of the port dues on manufactured goods and to keep and publish 
month by month a list of such goods, with their source of origin 
and the names and locality of their consignees — this for the 
purpose of stigmatizing and discouraging the use of English 
instead of Irish manufactures. The Sinn Feiners are all Pro- 
tectionists of the List school, and, starting with and from the 
individual, are bent upon employing every agency for the simul- 
taneous upbuilding of Irish agriculture and industries. It is 
as part of this policy that they propose that the General Council 
of County Councils should undertake a general survey of Ire- 
land's natural resources, of her coal, stone and peat especially, 
and should invite Irish- American money for their development. 
And it is also as a leading part of the same policy that they 
emphasize the necessity of reviving the Irish merchant marine. 

The Council of Three Hundred would also, through the me- 
dium of the County Councils and the Department of Agriculture, 
do everything in its power to dispossess the cattle and re-estab- 
lish tillage. It would endeavor to formulate a scheme of canal 
and river transit under the direction of the County Councils. 
It would order the allocation of part of the moneys raised by 
local taxation to the work of reafforesting the central plain 
of Ireland. It would classify all the offices and appointments 
within the gift of the local bodies, throw them open to com- 
petitive examination, and make a knowledge of Irish history, 
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of the Irish language and of Irish resources obligatory on all 
candidates in all grades — thus evolving in time a purely Irish 
civil service. It would follow the example of Papineau in Can- 
ada and of Deak in Hungary, by instituting voluntary Arbitra- 
tion Courts, presided over by judges appointed by the Council 
and confined to such barristers and solicitors as the Council 
might sanction after they had renounced their practice in the 
British Courts. In the same 'way by voluntary subscriptions 
from the parents, by inviting contributions from wealthy Irish- 
Americans, and by co-operating with bodies like the Gaelic League 
and the Christian Brothers, the Council would hope to build 
up an educational system, complete from primary school to 
university, that would be animated throughout by national ideas 
and in which Gaelic would be the chief medium of instruction. 
The Sinn Peiners further complain of the hostility of the 
Irish Stock Exchange to the listing of Irish securities. " The 
position at present," they say, " is that the British Government- 
controlled Stock Exchange in Ireland will not, as the Stock 
Exchange in every other country does, make a market for local 
stocks, and that the small capitalist is thus compelled to invest 
his capital outside Ireland, in ninety-five per cent, of cases in 
British undertakings, to the immense financial advantage of 
England and to the financial loss of Ireland." To remedy 
this, the Council would call into existence a National Stock 
Exchange by ordering the public bodies it represented to trans- 
act all their business in the buying and selling of stocks through 
such brokers only as had engaged to constitute themselves into 
that National Exchange; and, by further deflecting the deposits 
of the local bodies, it might found a National Bank that would 
neither refuse to cash checks made out in Gaelic, nor send gold 
to London and take paper in exchange, nor invest Irish money 
in British securities instead of in Irish enterprises. Two other 
items on the Sinn Peiners' programme have still to be mentioned. 
They vehemently exclude from their ranks all members of the 
British armed forces, and the Council of Three Hundred would 
undoubtedly make an anti-enlisting campaign one of its first 
cares. The Sinn Feiners are also strong advocates of temper- 
ance, not for reasons of physiology or morals, but because "by 
the simple process of reducing by one-half her present expendi- 
ture on drink, Ireland can decrease the British revenue by 
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$12,500,000 a year, or practically the whole of the actual profit 
she now makes on her government of Ireland." 

Such is the Sinn Fein policy — a policy of national boycott 
directed against England, aiming at the creation of a bilingual, 
self-contained, self-sufficing, wholly Irish Ireland, and prosecuted 
by the sacrifices, the individual exertions, and the ordered unity 
of the people themselves. Its appeal, as I have tried to show, is 
altogether to the individual. It is by acting on the individual 
that the Sinn Feiners hope to put a stop to enlistments in the 
British Army or the Boyal Irish Constabulary, and to shame 
Irishmen out of sitting on any British Commission, or accepting 
any post that involves taking an oath of loyalty to the British 
Crown. It is by inducing the individual to drink less and smoke 
less that they look forward to reducing England's revenue from 
Ireland below her expenditure in it. It is by impressing upon 
the individual as well as upon public bodies the patriotic duty 
of buying only Irish goods and products that they play their part 
in promoting Irish industries and agriculture. It is by always 
preaching at the individual that he is an Irishman that they 
seek to encourage him in learning Gaelic. For the rest, the 
Sinn Fein policy is to thwart and weaken England, positively 
by passive resistance, negatively by building up a strong and pros- 
perous Ireland. They are all on the side of material improvement 
so long as it comes from within — that is to say, so long as it 
is improvement by Irishmen, not exploitation by Englishmen. 
Thus while supporting every legal form of resistance to the 
British Government, and while always proclaiming Great Britain 
to be the enemy, the Sinn Feiners have a strong constructive 
side to their programme, and zealously forward every movement 
and every project that promises to make Ireland more Irish, 
more prosperous and more self-reliant. They are not " physical 
force " men. They see no necessity to be. They urge Irishmen 
not to fight England by arms, still less to whimper and manoeu- 
vre in her House of Commons, but to stay at home in Ireland, 
ignore her, boycott her, and quietly assume the administration 
of Irish affairs. They represent, of course, the extremists of 
Irish Nationalism. They are the "Young Irelanders" of the 
twentieth century, pursuing the "Young Ireland" policy, but 
pursuing it by new methods. 

It is scarcely necessary at present to discuss the Sinn Fein 
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idea from the standpoint of English interests and policy, or to 
estimate its precise degree of practicability. Matters have not 
yet advanced that far. The Sinn Feiners have first to convert 
Ireland before they can hope to conquer England, and to enumer- 
ate the weapons of resistance and retaliation that repose in the 
British armory or to forecast the nature and issue of the struggle 
that would ensue between the two countries is, and must long 
lemain, superfluous. Their policy is borrowed from the movement 
of passive resistance which Deak organized against Austria. But 
J3eak only won because he was backed up by .the virile Magyar 
spirit and because Austria was twice struck down by foreign foes. 
It will be time enough to consider what chances an Ireland com- 
mitted to Sinn Fein possesses against England when Ireland is — 
what at present she is very far from being — actually com- 
mitted to Sinn Fein. In other words, the importance of the 
movement in its present stage is Irish and not Anglo-Irish, 
national and not international; and the only angle from whieh 
it can as yet be profitably approached is one that is exclusively 
related to purely Irish politics. If Ireland had the intelligence 
to adopt Sinn Fein, and the tenacity to stick to it, one would 
then have, a new and much more involved situation to deal 
with. But for the present it is not in England but in Ireland 
that the Sinn Feiners find their most formidable and immediate 
obstacles, and all their energies so far .have been devoted to 
persuading their own countrymen to accept their programme 
and stand by it. 

Many influences are working with them. They are a young 
party, and a vigorous and enthusiastic one. Their policy is 
bold and captivating. It has struck the Irish imagination] it 
has already enlisted the support of the more ardent youth of 
the country. The Sinn Feiners, moreover, profit by the dis- 
enchantment with the tactics and personnel of the Irish Party 
which has been growing in Ireland ever since the Parnellite split. 
I have already touched on this factor, and I shall have occasion 
to return to it and examine it in greater detail later on. They 
profit, again, by the many new and vital impulses that are stirring 
in Irish life. I am persuaded that the master-fact of present- 
day Ireland is the growth of individualism, of initiative, of self- 
reliance; and nowhere in Nationalist politics, except among the 
Sinn Feiners, do these qualities find expression. Like all other 
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Irish agitators the Sinn Feiners are brilliant journalists. Their 
weekly organ, " Sinn Fein/' is one of the most militant, lucid 
and outspoken papers I have ever read. In some of the cities, 
in Dublin especially, they have shown a considerable electoral 
strength. Several avowed Sinn Feiners sit on the Dublin Cor- 
poration. Many ex-members of the Irish Party have joined 
their ranks, and, after the introduction and rejection of Mr. 
Birrell's Bill of 1907, three Irish M.P.'s broke away from the 
Parliamentarians and seceded to the Sinn Feiners. One of them 
a few months ago resigned his seat in North Leitrim and stood 
again in the Sinn Fein cause. He was defeated; but he polled 
a vote that would not have disgraced a wealthy organization of 
twenty years' standing, and it is certain that no Unionist, no 
Devolutionist, could have done half so well. The ferment is 
undoubtedly spreading. All that is most honest, most intelli- 
gent and most stalwart in Nationalist Ireland is turning towards 
Sinn Fein. After five years' work the Sinn Feiners are recog- 
nized as offering a policy that is at once a serious rival, and the 
only possible alternative, to Parliamentarianism. 

But they have a long row to hoe. Their organization cannot 
begin to compare with that of the Irish Party, and they have 
little money. Far as they have advanced, and remarkable as are 
their successes, they cannot as yet be said to be within measurable 
distance of weaning Ireland from the Irish Party. Their strength 
lies almost exclusively in the towns. Rural Ireland so far has 
been scarcely touched by their propaganda, and is still securely 
barricaded against its advent by the time-honored alliance of 
priest, publican and politician. A few individual priests have 
joined the new organization, but the priesthood as a whole is 
undoubtedly against it, and, if it develops much more strength, 
will probably attack it openly. The Sinn Feiners take the sec- 
ular view of things educational as instinctively as they take the 
national view of things political and the Protectionist view of 
things fiscal. They are compact of stiffness and independence; 
they are wholly opposed to clerical domiination in the schools. 
That in itself is enough to draw down upon them the thunder- 
bolts of ecclesiastical wrath. The Church, after many years 
of adroit manipulation, has secured a hold upon the Irish Party 
which will not easily be shaken off. It is far more interested 
in excluding the laity from the management of the schools 
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than in promoting Home Kule. It knows that the Irish Party 
will never dare to lift a finger against the clerical control of 
primary education, and it suspects, and I should judge rightly 
suspects, that the Sinn Feiners would prove by no means so 
complaisant. It has, therefore, no intention of deposing the 
Irish Party for the sake of installing Sinn Fein. As for the 
publicans, whose political influence is second only to that of the 
priests, they are against Sinn Fein if only because Sinn Fein 
advocates temperance; while the Irish Party itself and its ad- 
herents in the press and the members of the various "leagues" 
of which it is composed, repay with interest the Sinn Feiners' 
ridicule and invective. Moreover, although there are several men 
of real intellectual force among the Sinn Feiners, they have 
not as yet produced a leader who has appealed to the national 
imagination; and in Ireland, even more than in most countries, 
that is an almost fatal deficiency. 

But perhaps the most serious difficulty ahead of the Sinn 
Feiners is that their policy depends for its success upon sacri- 
fice, persistence and self-denial. The Irish people are not in- 
capable of sacrifice and self-denial, but I think their history 
shows that those qualities have hitherto been mainly evoked 
when there was some prospect of a tangible, material reward. 
The Irish have struggled long and resolutely for their hold 
upon the land. But have they the fineness, the patriotism, the 
idealism to struggle equally long and resolutely for Home Rule? 
The land, as I have said, is life: Home Rule is sentiment It has 
yet to be proved that the latter appeals to the Irish people with 
even half the intensity of the former. And yet the new spirit 
of hardihood and self-help that is penetrating the Irish character, 
and the new conception of nationality that is beginning to find 
a place in the Irish comprehension, are factors that already tell 
powerfully on the Sinn Fein side. Their policy may be fantastic 
and impossible, though I do not myself altogether think that it 
is; but the idea of virility and reliance that it embodies is one 
that is bound to exercise a profound and disintegrating influ- 
ence on the Irish Party, and may end by superseding it by a 
broader, healthier and more personal nationalism. 

Sydney Brooks. 
(To be continued.) 



